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A Testimony of Kennett Monthly Meeting, 
Chester County, Penn’a., concerning our es- 
teemed friend, JoHN PARKER. 

He was born in Wilmington, Delaware, in the 
year 1748, and had a birthright in the Society of 
Friends. By the death of his father he was de- 
prived at an early age of his parental care. 
About the 14th year of his age, he was put ap- 
prentice, within the verge of London Grove 
Meeting, which he sometimes attended ; and has 
often been heard to mention the many heart-ten- 
dering seasons he there experienced, under the 
baptising ministry of divers Friends, whom he 
ever after had in grateful remembrance. Being 
of a sprightly disposition, and under but little 
restraint, no lasting impression was then mani- 
fest, but no doubt it was as bread cast upon the 
waters, found after many days. He served out 
his apprenticeship with reputation. 

About the 26th year of his age, he entered 
into the marriage state, and settled within the 
verge of Kennett particular meeting, to which he 
belonged until his decease. Not long after his 
marriage, a time of great commotion overspread- 
ing our country, he was brought into deep exer- 
cise; but having little to support his family, except 
what he procured by his own industry, he was 
made willing to put his trust in that power which 
clothes the lilies and feeds the sparrows. It was 
about the 28th year of his age, that it pleased 
the Lord, in the riches of his mercy, to visit the 
mind of our dear friend with the powerful influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, bringing his strong will 
into subjection, and sanctifying for the Master’s 
service, the talents with which he was endowed. 
It was then he believed himself called to the so- 
lemn office of a Gospel minister. This, to him, 
was a humbling dispensation; saying he felt so 
poor, so little, and uninstructed in the work of 
religion, that he could hardly esteem it possible 
that the Almighty would condescend to make use 
of so unworthy an instrument for the promotion 
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of his holy cause. His first appearance was in 
few words ; and continuing in faith and patience, 
he grew in the Divine gift, and for many years 
was a faithful and able minister of the Gospel ; 
though not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teaches, but in the simplicity and power of the 
Holy Spirit, to the edification and comfort of 
many. 

He was enabled to bear with meekness, a firm 
and unshaken testimony against the shedding of 
human blood, and to the coming of the peaceful 
kingdom of the Messiah; in which he was sup- 
ported in his wonted cheerfulness, and evinced 
the soundness of his faith, by many times pa- 
tiently suffering the spoiling of his goods, and 
was also much engaged to strengthen the hands 
and confirm the faith of those who were ready to 
be dismayed. 

It may be truly said he loved peace, and 
earnestly laboured to promote universal love, 
unity and good order in the church. He was a 
man of an original cast of character, not very 
thoughtful of what he should eat, or wherewithal 
he should be clothed ; and feeling happiness and 
contentment within himself, he seemed to spread 
a ray thereof where he went Having acquired 
a considerable fund of useful knowledge, which, 
joined to a familiar and unassuming manner, 
made his company agreeable and instructive ; 
many were comforted therewith. In the hour of 
affliction, in the chamber of sickness, and by the 
death-bed, his character appeared in its most en- 
dearing aspect, being peculiarly gifted to ad- 
minister consolation at such solemn seasons. 

In his worldly concerns, he set a good example 
of moderation, contented to live within the means 
he possessed, and cautious not to let his mind out 
into worldly entanglements, which tend to dis- 
qualify for a faithful discharge of religious duties ; 
not suffering anything of a pecuniary nature, nor 
the inclemency of the weather, to prevent his at- 
tendance of religious meetings, if health per- 
mitted. He was a laborious man, working 
diligently with his hands to provide things ne- 
cessary and honest in the sight of all men. A 
blessing having attended his honest endeavours, 
he supported his family with reputation, and the 
example he has left behind in this respect, was 
of more real value than a large patrimony. 

Being of an unsuspicious temper, and charita- 
ble towards others, he was loath to believe that 
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any who professed religion could be insincere ; 
and was disposed to make every allowance for 
the weakness of human nature, that the most 
liberal charity could require. When a discon- 
tented, dividing spirit, made its appearance in our 
Society, he witnessed its progress with deep feel- 
ing; and to the day of his death, his spirit was 
grieved and borne down in beholding the desola- 
tions which abounded; but when it became ap- 
parent that the cause of Truth was at stake, and 
that the doctrine and discipline of our Society 
ought to be maintained, even at the sacrifice of 
personal considerations, he met the crisis with 
that firmness which had characterised him 
through life, not regarding the frowns of men, 
where he believed the testimony of Truth was 
concerned. However deeply affected with evi- 
dences of a slanderous spirit, he was not to be 
deterred in the honest discharge of apprehended 
duty. 

During the course of last winter, he was se- 
verely attacked with a catarrh fever, from the 
effects of which he never fully recovered. A 
short time previous to our last Yearly Meeting, 
he performed a visit to his friends in Philadel- 
phia, and parts of Jersey; and though labouring 
under much debility of body, attended meetings 
as they occurred; and by information received, 
he was in most of them acceptably engaged in 
public testimony, and manifested a freshness and 
greenness in his old age, animating to others. 
He attended our last Yearly Meeting, but was 


impressed with a belief that it would be the last | 


he should attend. After his return home his 
bodily debility increased, though his mind seemed 
to brighten. About three weeks before his de- 
eease, he mentioned to a friend; ‘I think much 
of late about dying;” adding, “it is a serious 
thing to die. If the righteous scarcely are saved, 
where shall the wicked and ungodly appear.” 
About a week after, in his last public testimony, 
being in a very weak state of health, he quoted 
the text, ‘“‘Whatsoever was written aforetime, 
was written for our learning, that we, through 
patience and comfort of the scriptures might have 
hope ;”’ this he explained to be the hope of 
eternal life through Jesus Christ; and that the 
doctrines of the Scriptures, with regard to Chris- 
tianity, were to be devoutly read and believed ; 
and as we advanced in religious experience, and 
above all, as we drew near the solemn close of 
time, we should, if we really were members of 
the church of Christ, increase in desire to read 
and to meditate upon the promises and consola- 
tions of the sacred volume: closing with these 
words; “what better can I say in conclusion, 
concerning these writings, than to use the lan- 
guage of a learned and pious man; ‘ they have 
God for their author, salvation for their end, and 
truth, without any mixture of error for their 
matter.’’? Near this time he remarked to a 
friend; “As regards myself, I can remember 
the time in my youth when I first gave in my 
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name to serve the Lord. I was broken down anj 
deeply contrited ; and in this lowly state, ex 
rienced inexpressible peace and sweetness of fee. 
ing. A renewal of this precious feeling, I hay, 
felt at various periods of my life;” and added 
“T think I have felt a measure of it now - 
my old age.” With respect to the leaders of 
the party which had seceded from Friends, 
he said he was fully convinced, that the ground 
of their departure was radical unsoundness jy 
the Christian faith, having rejected the doctrines 
of the divinity and mediation of Jesus Christ: 
and further added, that for such as had been be. 
guiled and misled by these leaders, he felt much 
sympathy and great anxiety. Speaking of the 
awfulness of a denial of Christ, he said ; “the 
divinity and mediation of Christ, form the foun. 
dation stone of the Christian religion ; all that js 
built on any other foundation than this, will be 
found to be built on the sand.” And further 
gave it as his opinion, that the want of true 
humility, and the pride and arrogance of the hu- 
man heart, had been the means of estranging 
many from the path of peace. With regard to 
an individual, he said: “ he believed he had been 
too high-minded to receive the caution and advice 
of elders, and other faithful Friends; and that he 
had always thought it right himself, to take such 
counsel, and kad found safety in it.’’ Some days 
before his decease, he said ; “‘ I have much com- 
fort here; my only hope is in Christ and in his 
mediation and intercession with the Father, for 
my being received in the end.” He expressed 
at another time, when under great suffering: 
“Oh, that I had the wings of a dove, that I might 
flee away, and be at rest. Be near me,Oh Lord, 
in these times of great trial, when the soul is 
about to be separated from the body. Oh Lord 
my trust is in thee, let me not be ashamed.’ 
Two days before his death, finding himself grow- 
ing worse, he took an affectionate leave of his 
family, and spoke at some length, setting forth 
his faith and belief in the dear Redeemer, who 
gave himself a ransom for all. After this, be 
often appeared to be either in vocal or mental 
supplication, until First day morning, the 12th 
of the Seventh month, 1829, when he quietly 
breathed his last; being in the 8Ist year of his 
age. Having laboured earnestly for the promo- 
tion of the blessed cause of truth and righteous 
ness in the earth, the remembrance of his faithful 
labours is precious to many minds. 





EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The following extract was directed by the 
Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia, to be printed 
in sufficient numbers to furnish each family with 
a copy. 


At a Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, by 
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‘ournments from the 15th of the Fourth Month 
wa 19th of the same, inclusive, 1850. 


Eighteenth of the Month and Fifth of the Week, 


On reading the answers to the queries, the 
Meeting was sorrowfully affected with the evi- 
dence they give, that while many have been im- 
mersed in temporal pursuits, and pleasing them- 
selves with the blandishments and refinements of 
a vain world, the enemy has been busy sowing 
his tares. Lukewarmness respecting the all-im- 

rtant work of salvation, banishing from the 
heart the love of God, and leading many to the 
neglect of our meetings for Divine worship, and 
the right training of their children, has produced 
fears and deep concern for our beloved youth, 
and for those who are accountable for them. 
The departure of some of these from the plain- 
ness and simplicity which the Truth leads into; 
their encouragement, in some instances, of fash- 
jonable parties, attending at places of diversion 
and public exhibitions, inconsistent with our 
religious profession, showing that such are not 
the humble followers of Christ; and not having 
the love of the Truth abiding in their hearts, they 
are disqualified for the support of our principles 
and testimonies. We mourn over these unfaith- 
ful ones, and desire for them, that under the 
power of conviction, they may be prevailed with 
to come out of the spirit, and fashions, and sur- 
feiting cares of the world, and yield themselves 
to the regenerating Spirit of Christ, who would 
reveal himself in their hearts as the refiner’s fire, 
and purge away everything that unfits them for 
being temples for the Lord to dwell in. 

While there are many marks of degeneracy 
amongst us, which cause many to go bowed down 
before the Lord, putting up their secret cries 
that he would not forsake this people, but con- 
tinue to follow us in mercy, and if die sees fit, 
mingled with correction, we have been comforted 
with the large attendance of young Friends at this 
Meeting, who have drawn forth feelings of deep 
interest and affectionate solicitude for them. Un- 
less, through disobedience to the will of God in- 
wardly revealed, they should be rejected by him, 
upon them, in the lapse of a few years, must de- 
volve the support of our Christian testimonies. 
Many standard bearers have been removed from 
among us, whose meat and drink it was to run 
the ways of the Lord, and who have received, 
we trust, the blessed reward of obedience, a 
crown of righteousness that fadeth not away. 
Whatever may be the crosses and mortifications 
with which they may be proved, let our dear 
young Friends remember the declaration which 
the Lord made to his tribulated Apostle, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee; my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.”” As they keep close to its 
leadings, they will prove this blessed truth in 
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dence of themselves, to advocate the blessed cause 
which he entrusted our forefathers with, showing 
forth the fruits of the Spirit, conformably to the 
advice to Timothy; “ Be thou an example of the 
believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity.” 

And may those who are placed as overseers 
and watchmen of the flock, be found diligent in 
their respective allotments, remembering that the 
time of their probation is short; that as those 
who must give account, they may discharge with 
uprightness and singleness of heart to the Lord, 
their religious duties to him and to the church. 
And then we believe the vacant places in our 
ranks will be filled up, and the name of the 
Lord be glorified among us. 

Extracted from the Minutes, 
Witiiam Evans, Clerk, this year. 





From the American Journal of Science and Arta, 


A brief Memoir of the late Waurer Fo.aer, 
of Nantucket; by WitttaAmM MircHe.t. 


Among men of genius, those who have shared 
largely of Nature’s gifts, and manifested a high 
order of intellect in reference to those inquiries 
which are hidden from ordinary minds, the late 
Walter Folger of Nantucket, is entitled to a pro- 
minent rank. He was born in the 6th month, 
(June,) 1765. His father, also named Walter, 
was among the wealthier class of that day, and 
one of the first who engaged in the manufacture 
of sperm candles, since become so extensively the 
business of the place. ile was descended from 
Peter Folger, one of the earlier settlers of the 
island, the maternal grandfather of Franklin, 
and the poet whose memory the Doctor so fondly 
cherished. Walter, senior, was much distin- 
guished in early life for mechanical and mathe- 
matical talent, and at a later period, when with- 
drawn from business, though eclipsed in every 
department by his son, he was sure to be found 
wherever any mechanical operation was in pro- 
gress, that involved novelty of art or excellence 
of execution. On his mother’s side the subject 
of this memoir was descended directly from 
Mary Starbuck, a matron of great notoriety in 
the history of the island; the first convert to the 
principles of the society of Friends, and the min- 
ister by whose influence so large a portion of 
those isolated people became members of that 
body of professing Christians. Of this distin- 
guished lady, we find an account in the journal 
of a travelling minister of the society, who 
visited the island in the early part of the last 
century. ‘ There was,’ says he, “ on the island, 
one Nathaniel Starbuck, whose wife was a wise, 
discreet woman, well read in scripture, and not 
attached to any sect; but in great reputation 


| throughout the island, for knowledge in matters 


their experience also; and be emboldened with | of religion, and an oracle among them on that ac- 
holy zeal and magnanimity, clothed with the low- | count, insomuch that they would not do anything 
liness and gentleness of Christ, and with diffi- | without her advice and consent therein.” 
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Although his family were numerous, the means 
of the father were quite adequate to furnish his 
son with liberal instruction; but education in 
that day, was but lightly esteemed by the island- 
ers, a state of things forming a striking contrast 
with the agreeable circumstances of the present 
day, and his youth, with the exception of a few 
weeks occasionally spent in very indifferent 
schools, mostly taught by females, was suffered 
to pass away without that instruction which, with 
such materials to work upon, would have been 
of so much value to science. 

In these schools he soon comprehended all that 
was taught, and spent most of his time in al- 
ternately assisting the pupils and instructing the 
teachers. The first study, in those branches in 
which he became distinguished, to which he di- 
rected his attention, was that of land surveying, 
in which, without the least personal assistance, 
he became exceedingly skilful. In the winter 
of 1782-3, he attended an evening school, in 
which he studied navigation and guaging, and 
readily acquainted himself with these branches. 
Nothing of a mathematical character seemed ever 
to present any difficulty to his mind. He mas- 
tered algebra and fluxions, without assistance, 
and while in his teens he read Euclid, as he 
would read a narrative, no problem arresting his 
progress; and yet so little did he know of lan- 

age, or of anything appertaining to it, that 
ee had reached the years of manhood, as he often 
confessed, before he knew the definition of the 
word grammar. He afterwards accidentally met 
with an old volume of La Lande’s large astrono- 
mical work, in the hands of a cast-away sailor 
and purchased it, and to enable him to read it, 
he studied the French language, and with it the 
English, and was therefore able to read the 
French authors with ease. From this time he 
applied himself with great assiduity to the prin- 
cipal departments of physical science. As a 
practical mechanic and optician, he had few su- 

eriors, and in his own town, certainly no equal. 
ery species of machinery on which he placed 
his eye, he seemed at once to comprehend. Du- 
ring most of the year 1783, he was afflicted 
with ill health, and much of the time confined 
to his bed, begging constantly for books which 
seemed the only needful opiate. There were few 
books at hand adapted to his taste; but his fa- 
ther finally succeeded in obtaining for him a 
work on navigation, to which for the first time, 
was appended Dr. Maskelyne’s method of obtain- 
ing the longitude at sca by means of lunar dis- 
tances. This delighted him, and at the age of 
eighteen, prostrated with sickness, he familiarized 
himself with the problem, and the engagement 
so diverted his mind from his infirmities, that 
he speedily regained his strength. He immedi- 
ately applied all his influence to the encourage- 
ment of the use of this method among his fellow- 
townsmen, then universally engaged in the prose- 
cution of whaling voyages. To numbers he 
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gave personal instruction, and the first American 
ship-master who determined his longitude by 
lunar observations, is said to have been one of 
his pupils. 

Soon after this period, he busied his mind jy 
designing a clock, which, while answering the 
ordinary purposes of time keeping, should ex. 
hibit various phenomena connected with the solar 
and lunar motions. Having completed the plan 
he submitted it to his father, for whose judgment 
in mechanics he had the highest regard, and re. 
ceiving his sanction, he commenced the work at 
the age of twenty-two, and devoting only his 
leisure amid other engagements, finished it in the 
course of the second year. This clock now stands 
in the family parlor, a monument of mechanical 
ingenuity ;—brown with age, and now somewhat 
antiquated in its appearance, it is still a wonder, 
Nothing but the glass which covers its face, 
owes its construction to another hand, and its 
mechanical execution would be creditable to a 
professed workman. But its chief excellence 
is in the phenomena which it exhibits. The di- 
urnal motion of the sun is represented by a cir- 
cular metallic plate, so adjusted that it is scen 
through a slit in the dial plate, at a greater or 
less meridian altitude, as the declination changes, 
rising and setting as in nature, and changing 
the time in conformity to the latitude, change of 
declination and equation on each day, giving also 
through the entire day, the time of his rising 
and setting, and place in the ecliptic. The moon 
is represented by a spherule exhibited to the eye 
in the same manner; but by having one hewi- 
sphere coloured, and by a process much more 
complicated, shows with great faithfulness, not 
only the rising, setting and southing of the 
moon, with the time of full sea at Nantucket; 
but also the chief phenomena dependent on the 
obliquity of the moon’s path to the ecliptic, and 
the revolution of her nodes, such as the hunter’s 
and harvest moon, &c. Some of these involve a 
motion of the works through a period of eighteen 
years and two hundred ont twenty five days, and 
the wheel by which the date of the year is ad- 
vertised, is so constructed, that its revolution is 
only completed in one hundred years, though 
necessarily suspended ten years of that period. 

For the year 1790, he made the necessary cal- 
culations and published an almanac; he had pre- 
pared also, the ephemeris of 1791, with some 
very curious calculations on the annular eclipse 
of that year, the formation of the ring occurring 
precisely at sunrise; but these he never pub- 
lished. 

(To be continued.) 





A WATCHWORD. 


‘Let all strive to excel in tenderness, and in 
long-suffering, and to be kept out of hard and evil 
thoughts one of another, and from harsh inter- 
pretations concerning anything relating to one 
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another—Oh, this is unworthy to be found in 


F owls a more convenient perching-place than be- 
an Israelite towards an Egyptian: but exceed- 





one brother towards another. 
“How many weaknesses doth the Lord pass 


by in us!—How ready is he to interpret every 


thing well concerning his disciples, that may 
bear a good interpretation. ‘“ The spirit,” saith 
He, “is willing, but the flesh is weak.” When 
they had been all scattered from him upon his 


death, he did not afterwards upbraid them, but 


sweetly gathered them again. 

“(, dear friends, have we received the same 
life of sweetness? let us bring forth the same 
sweet fruits; being ready to excuse, and to re- 
ceive what may tend towards the excuse of an- 
other in any doubtful case; and where there is 
any evil manifest, wait; O wait, to overcome it 
with good. 

“Oh! let us not spend the strength of our 


spirits in erying out one of another because of 


evil; but watch and wait where the mercy and 
healing virtue will please to arise. Oh, Lord 


my God, when Thou hast shewn the wants of 


Israel in any kind sufficiently, whether in the 
particular or in the general, bring forth the sup- 
ply thereof from thy fullness; so ordering it in 
thine eternal wisdom, that all may be ashamed 
and abased before Thee, and thy name praised in, 
and over all!’—J, Penington. 





THE FEATHERED MOUSERS. 


BY RUSTICUS. 
[Concluded from page 589. } 

Let us now turn to the screech-owl, a gentle- 
man who pursues much the same kind of game 
as the windhover, but in a somewhat different 
manner and time. While the hawk is hovering 
over a stubble, the owl is dozing away her hours 
in a hollow tree ; and while the hawk is slumber- 
ing on her perch, the owl is beating the fields on 
noiseless pinions. It is beautiful to watch the 
owl thus occupied. With what perseverance, 
with what method, with what untiring industry, 
does he seek his prey—sometimes following the 
direction of the furrows, sometimes taking the 
lands transversely! With what unerring skill 
does he seize the little marauder with his talons ! 
With what a triumphant scream does be now and 
then proclaim from afar that he is bearing food to 
his young! A pair of sereech-owls once nested 
in our old barn, and they seemed to have young 
to feed from early spring to quite late in the 
autumn. I used to watch the old ones go forth 
to their hunting-grounds, and watch also for their 
return. I observed that, before entering the 
barn, they invariably pitched on the corner of an 
old outhouse just by: it was only for a few 
seconds ; but something was always done here, 
and I determined to learn what. So one day I 
boarded up the front of this shed, and stuck a 
short pole out at the corner, thus offering the 





ingly shameful and inexcusable to be found in 





fore, and so situated, that I could see from within 
the shed what use they made of it. When eve- 
ning came I went to the garden-gate as hereto- 
fore, to observe proceedings: the owls passed and 
repassed, eyeing the shed and pole with distrust, 
and never once pitching on either; indeed they 
went about purposely to avoid it, or else to con- 
vince me that they entirely disapproved of the new 
arrangement. But their aversion to the change 
wore off with its novelty, and at the end of a 
week I saw one of them using the pole fora 
perching-place, just as he formerly used the cor- 
ner of the shed. Next day I shut myself up in 
the outhouse by broad daylight, and patiently 
waited for dusk. I saw both owls pass within 
three yards of me on their way to the hunting- 
grounds, but full twenty minutes elapsed before 
their return. I kept my eye constantly at a wide 
crack that opened towards the field by which I 
knew they would return. Presently one topped 
the hedge, and came directly towards me; he 
held something in his foot, certainly a mouse, head 
and tail hanging,down. On he came; he alight- 
ed on the pole, stooped his head, took the mouse 
in his beak, turned his broad face and great eyes 
full on the crevice I was looking through, and 
then silently floated through the open window of 
the barn. I saw all this again and again; and 
when both my friends were far away at their 
hunting-grounds, I left my hiding place, and 
went in to supper, well pleased with the success 
of my experiment. The visit to the shed was 
often repeated, and sometimes in company with 
others. Generally the owls returned silently to 
their perch; but sometimes, especially before 
rain, they announced their return by a loud 
scream. Screech-owls never hoot. They have 
four notes, or rather noises: the first is a kind of 
hiss; the second a kind of snore; the third a 
kind of plaintive call-note, not very unlike the 
pewet’s; and the fourth is that loud scream al- 
ways uttered on the wing, which constitutes, as 
I suppose, their title to the name of screech- 
owls. A word more about the pair in our barn: 
one of my visiters, delighted with watching them 
from the shed, determined on a visit to our owl- 
cot, as we called the corner of the barn they had 
selected for their eyrie. He wished to make an 
inspection of the family arrangements, and he 
well-nigh paid the penalty of his curiosity: both 
the old birds flew at his head; and his hat, hasti- 
ly pulled over his eyes, luckily saved him from 
clawings that would have disfigured his physiog- 
nomy for life. 

I have said that these owls had young ones to 
feed throughout the summer and autumn: [ will 
explain how this is, and how I came to find it 
out. In the first place, owls are hatched almost 
naked, and in a very helpless state, and are at 
least twice as long as other birds before they can 
shift for themselves; in the second place, the 
female lays eggs in pairs, and she lays a second 
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pair after the first pair is hatched. The young 
soon become covered with down, and look much 
like powder-puffs, and the warmth of their bodies 
keeps the eggs warm—warm enough, as I 
imagine, to hatch them without any regular sit- 
ting on by the mother. I cannot say positively 
that she does not sit at all on any eggs but the 
first ; most likely she does ; but this I know, that 
she does not sit regularly, being away half the 
night mousing for her first-born. When the 
second pair of eggs is hatched, these want feeding 
too: I suppose the big pair are fed with big 
field-mice, and the little pair with little harvest- 
mice ; but, mind, I don’t lay this down as a fact ; 
I merely give them credit for so clever an ar- 
rangement; for, in virtue of their adoption by 
80 Sage a personage, we may fairly suppose the 
birds of Minerva to be the wisest of all birds. 
Thus a constant succession of young is kept up. 
Now I believe it is well known that nestling birds 
eat double or treble as much as old ones : such is 
certainly the fact, and the quickness of their 
growth in a great measure explainsit. A young 
bird on leaving the nest is almost as big as his 
mother ; and as this commonly happens in a very 
few weeks, the rate of growth is prodigious, and 
certainly the supply of food is bountiful in pro- 
portion. It is obvious to me that the prolonged 
season of feeding, in the instance of the screech- 
owl, compels that bird to do the greatest quantity 
of good. It seems as though these persecuted 
creatures were commanded to serve mankind to 
the utmost. But to my tale :-— 

One day in October 1822 I was sauntering 
along a lane between Munstead and Hascomb, 
when, just as I passed a great pollard oak, I saw 
a screech-owl come out of a hole from which one 
issued a tolerably large branch. I tapped the 
trunk with the butt-end of my gun, and imme- 
diately afterwards heard a response from within 
—that noise which Bewick calls fsnoring. Of 
course I laid down my gun, and climbed the tree, 
which was certainly one of the toughest tasks I 
ever undertook; there was scarcely a twig to 
hold on by, and the bole was uncomfortably 
large. I think the top of this tree must have 
been snapped off by the wind, or perhaps struck 
by lightning at some remote time, for a lot of 
short, thick, worm-eaten splinters stuck up 
amongst vigorous boughs, giving the tree a very 
odd appearance. There is something curious in 
the way life and death contend for the mastery in 
an old tree. Life is continually supplying new 
branches—ay, and vigorous ones too—new wood, 
and new bark, which gradually creeps on, and at 
last hides old decayed spots or wounds. Death 
works his silent way from the centre day by day, 
reconverting particles of solid wood into its 
kindred dust, hastening it back to earth, from 
whence it sprang. To proceed: the treat of in- 
specting the interior of this tree was notto be ob- 
tained; so I put on a thick leathern glove, and 
thrust my arm up to the shoulder into the hole 


whence Mr. Gillihoolet made his exit. Ty, 
produce of the first grasp was an owlet of very 
respectable size, quite three parts grown, and toy 
well feathered to be trusted alone, so I buttoned 
him in the pocket of my shooting-jacket, and 
tried my luck again: this time an owlet came ty 
light less than half the size of the first, and ap 
parently youthful in proportion to his littleness. 
he was also consigned to the pocket ; and then q 
third exactly like the second. After a good deal 
of groping about, I felt pretty sure there were no 
more owls or owlets to be found, but there was 
something very much like eggs; so I ventured to 
feel with an ungloved hand, and brought out 
three eggs, one at a time. They were very 
warm, and seemed half-buried in something very 
much like highly-dried pulverised mice, which | 
presume to have been produced by long tramp. 
ling on the pellets cast up by the old owls, 
Having carefully deposited one egg in each waist. 
coat pocket, and a third in my mouth, and having 
screwed up in paper some of the dust, I com- 
menced my descent, and landing in safety, pro- 
ceeded to examine my treasures. One of the 
old owls returned in the meantime, and, perched 
on a bough at a little distance, strove to look as 
philosophical as possible under her loss. Deter- 
mined to understand as much as possible of this 
happy family, I proceeded to pierce the eggs. 
One was addled—this was not the one I had 
brought down in my mouth—the others were ‘set 
hard,’ as our countrymen expressit. The owlets 
were too far advanced towards hatching to admit 
of their being blown. I felt sorry for having 
destroyed the eggs; but I made what amends | 
could by again climbing that difficult ftree, and 
replacing the three young ones where I found 
them—first, however, submitting them to a 
searching examination, and pencilling down these 
‘mems.’ in my book. 

Like the windhover, the owl occasionally varies 
his diet with a dor-beetle, a cockchafer, or a 
shrew ; but the food of both these birds is essen- 
tially murine. Mice and rats are their support, 
and the numbers they destroy are far beyond our 
powers of calculation. Oh that I could enact 
laws for protecting them against the keeper and 
the sportsman, and especially against those they 
so ‘especially befriend—the farmer and the 
gardener! And ch that I could protect the owl 
from ignorance and superstition !—that ignorance 
and superstition which screams out ‘the nasty 
owl is come for the dying one,’ if perhaps a night- 
ingale or willow-wren, on its passage to a milder 
clime, beats against the window of a sick-room, 
attracted by the midnight lamp. The idea is 
equally foolish and fatal—fatal not only to the 
poor unoffending owl, but fatal also to the crush- 
ed spirit of the sufferer, who too often believes 
the senseless prediction. 





Without a conflict there is no conquest ; and 
without a conquest there can be no crown. 
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TO THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN 
AMEKICA. 


The Managers Report that they have sold and 
distributed during the year, ending Third month 
31st, 1850, Bibles and Testaments as follows: 
viz. They have sold 246 Bibles, 62 Testaments, 
and 23 Testaments and Psalms to Auxiliary As- 
sociations ; 261 Bibles, 329 Testaments, and 20 
Testaments and Psalms to Booksellers and others ; 
and 994 Bibles to the American and Foreign 
Bible Society in New York. They have furnish- 
ed to Auxiliary Associations for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, or for sale, 1031 Bibles, 935 Testa- 
ments, and 30 Testaments and Psalms ; the Com- 
mittee on gratuitous distribution has disposed of 
53 Bibles, 249 Testaments; making altogether 
2585 Bibles, 1575 Testaments, and 73 Testa- 
ments and Psalms, which have been sold and dis- 
tributed during the year. 

An edition of one thousand copies of the 
School Bible, referred to in the last Annual Re- 
port as being in press, has since been completed ; 
copies of the Reference Bible have been printed, 
and editions of the 24mo. Bible, and 12mo. 
Testament are in press. 

Since the establishment of the Association, 
22,350 copies of the Reference Bible have been 
printed ; and as the stereotype plates have several 
times had to be repaired, the expedieney of pro- 
viding the means for their renewal bas frequently 
claimed the attention of the Managers. For this 
purpose they have agreed to invest in good secu- 
rity $250 per annum, to constitute, with the in- 
terest accruing from the same, a fund for the 
purchase of new plates. It is believed that the 
set now on hand will last for several years, and 
that before they shall become unfit for use, the 
fund now begun will be adequate to purchase a 
new set. 

Reports have been received from 17 Auxiliary 
Associations: viz. from Philadelphia, from Vas- 
salborough, Me.; Alum Creek, Flushing and 
Fairfield, Ohio; Eastern, N. C., Blue River, 
Spiceland, New Garden Central, White-water, 
Whitelick, Westfield, Western, Hamilton, North- 
ern and Honey Creek, Indiana; and from Salem 
in Iowa. 

Two new Auxiliaries have been formed, viz. 
Honey Creek Auxiliary, Howard (Co., and the 
Northern Auxiliary, Grant Co., both in Indiana. 
Reports have also come to hand from individuals 
residing in neighbourhoods where there are no 
auxiliaries, to whom supplies of Bibles and 


Although we cannot expect any great things in 


the humble field of labour which we occupy, and 
in some of the Auxiliaries much apathy appears 
to prevail, it is encouraging to receive from other 
quarters, particularly in the far West, where the 
need is greatest, and the spread of Friends most 
rapid, evidences of the continued usefulness of 
our Institution. 


The Reports of Auxiliaries to the Parent As- 


sociation, which are herewith submitted, manifest 
how important is the assistance they afford us, 
and how gratefully the aid we furnish them is re- 
ceived. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the Board 


of Managers. 


Witu1aM Bertie, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 11th, 1850. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN TRACT S80- 
CIETY. 


The 25th anniversary of this institution was 


celebrated at the Broadway Tabernacle, 8th ult., 
morning,—Thomas 8. Williams, President, in 
the chair. 


The following is a summary of the principal 


facts communicated : 


Arrangements are in progress, in Russia, for 


the printing and circulating of 100,000 tracts 
in the Russian army; and Merle D’Aubigne’s 


History of the Reformation is about to be trans- 


lated into Italian, by the Italian Society at Genoa, 
for which the American Tract Society has for- 
warded a portion of the requisite funds; the 
number of new publications issued during the 
past year is 73, of which 28 are volumes; total 
publications now on the Society’s list, 1,528, of 
which 284 are volumes—besides 2,490 approved 
for foreign stations, in about 110 dialects and 


languages. 


Circulated during the year, 939,602 volumes, 


7,897,792 publications, 280,697,500 pages; ex- 
ceeding the circulation of any previous year, by 
46,288,200 pages. 
the Society, 5,681,123 volumes, 111,989,195 
publications, 2,507,102,789 pages. 


Total since the formation of 


Illustrated 
Family Christian Almanac for 1850, 320,000. 
American Messenger, 160,000 monthly ; German 
Messenger, 12,000. Gratuitous distributions, 
in 2,960 distinct grants to foreign and domestic 
missionaries, the army and navy, seamen’s and 
Bethel chaplains, humane and criminal institu- 
tions, Sabbath schools and individuals, by col- 

rteurs, and to life members and directors, 


Testaments had been sent for sale or distribution. 58,138,820 pages; value, $38,759 21. 


The building owned by the Association has 
undergone some necessary repairs, and been 
painted during the present season. 

The subscription suggested in our last Annual 
Report, for procuring the means of purchasing a 
set of stereotype ines for a new duodecimo 
a has not yet been undertaken by the Mana- 

rs. 





Receipts of the year, in donations, $105,894 
80; for sales, $202,371 92; balance in the 
treasury last year, $157.06; total, $308,423 78 
Expenditures for paper, printing, binding, en- 
graving, translating, copy right, preparing Chris- 
tian Almanac and articles for American Mes- 
senger, $172,275 25; for presses und machinery, 
7,070; for colportage, $66,274 19; remitted to 
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ditures, as per items in Treasurer's report, 
$47,694 11; total, $308,313 55; balance in the 
treasury, $110 23. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 8, 1850. 


In our last number a summary was given of the 
proceedings of New York Yearly Meeting, as far 
as the evening of the 27th, being the day on which 
the meeting commenced. We are now prepared 
to furnish our readers with a concise account of the 
subsequent action of that body. 

The 28th of the month was chiefly occupied in 
reading the queries and the answers thereto from 
the subordinate meetings, and in the consideration 
of the state of society. In this consideration, the 
Friends in attendance from other Yearly Meetings, 
evidently felt themselves at liberty to participate, 
and several of them, as well as the members of the 
meeting, were acceptably engaged in labouring to 
impress on the minds of those present, the import- 
ance of faithfully supporting our various testimonies. 
When sufficient time had been allotted to these 
subjects, the clerk read a summary of the exercise 
which had prevailed in the meeting. This being 
considered as a just representation of the labour be- 
stowed by those who were concerned to speak to 
the various subjects which had been brought into 
view, was adopted by the meeting, and directed to 
be included in the extracts, and transmitted to the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. 

In the afternoon, the minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were read, from which it appeared that, 
besides the attention of that body to the subjects in 
which they are usually engaged, in supporting the 
testimonies of the society, including the momentous 
one in relation to African slavery, they have been 
concerned] to circulate their address on the incon- 
sistency of war with the spirit of Christianity, three 
hundred thousand copies of which have, in various 
ways, and through numerous channels, been thrown 
before the public. 

In the evening, a testimony from Farnham 
Monthly Meeting was read and approved, respecting 
David E. Knowles and Drusilla his wife, two valuable 
ministers, both of whom had travelled considerably 
in the work of the ministry, and who were released 
from the trials of time, within a few weeks of each 
other. He was engaged in a distant journey, in the 


‘service of the gospel, while laboring under bodily 


infirmity, which must have rendered such services 
apparently almost impraeticable, and from which 
he returned, without completing it, to his own resi- 
dence, and there shortly afterwards laid down his 


etna 


foreign and pagan lands, $15,000 ; other expen- head in peace. They were both under fifty years 
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of age. 

When the adjournment was about to be made. a 
minute from Adrian Quarterly Meeting was jp. 
formally introduced, giving notice of an effort which 
Friends there are making to establish a selec; 
boarding school, upon the manual labor system, 
Though this subject was not treated as belonging 
to the regular business of the Yearly Meeting, the 
object in view was warmly approved, and com. 
mended to the favour of Friends. Of this under. 
taking it is designed to give a further account jy 
this journal next week. 

In the evening, subsequent to the adjournment 
of the Yearly Meeting, the Free Produce Associa: 
tion of Friends held their Annual Meeting, in the 
house occupied by the Men’s Yearly Meeting. 
Though notice of this meeting was publicly given, 
its proceedings are not blended, in any degree, 
with those of the Yearly Meeting. 

Meetings for worship being held on Fourth day 
morning, the Yearly Meeting convened at 4 P. M., 
when the report of the committee charged with the 
care of the boarding school at Nine Partners was 
read. From this it appeared that serious difficul- 
ties in maintaining that seminary had been expe- 
rienced ; the number of pupils offered for admission 
within the pale of society not being sufficient to 
meet the expenditures. During the past winter 
ession, the school contained about one hundred 
pupils, a large number of whom were not in mem- 
bership ; and in the summer session, the number in 
attendance was still smaller. The cost of support- 
ing the institution during the year, exceeded by 
several hundred dollars the amount charged for 
boarding and tuition. Some important changes in 
the management of this seminary being deemed 
needful, a large committee was appointed to ex- 
amine the subject in its various relations, and to re- 
port the result of their deliberations toa future sitting. 

A proposal from Westbury Quarter to review the 
discipline in some points relative to marriage, and 
the treatment with those who have transgressed our 
order in the accomplishment of their marriage, was 
referred to a committee selected from all the Quar- 
mm -™~ 

A suggestion from another Quarter, respecting a 
change in the discipline in regard to spirituous 
liquors, so as to exclude all intoxicating liquors 
from being used as a beverage, was introduced, and 
afier a brief discussion referred to the consideration 
of the meeting next year. 

On Fifth day, the 30th, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Murray Fund was read, and an ad- 
ditional number of trustees appointed. A more 
particular account of this fund, and of its appli- 
cation, is reserved for our next number. 

The next business was the report of a Committee 
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which was appointed some years ago, upon the sub- 
ct of Education, which opened the way to an ani- 


je . . = 
dand interesting discussion on the subject of 


mate 


~ .ducation in general, and particularly on the educa- 


jon which Friends who are duly concerned to pro- 


- mote the best interests of their offspring, are solici- 
~ tous to afford them. From the report and the dis- 


cussion to which it led, it was easily perceived that 
system of public schools, established in the state 


| of New York, has sensibly added to the difficulty 
' of maintaining seminaries under the control of 
' Friends for the education of our youth. A lively 
" interest appeared to be excited among the Friends 
present, to renew their attention to this deeply in- 


ee 


teresting subject, and to employ such means as they 
yet possess towards affording to the rising genera- 
tion a course of instruction which, under the Divine 
blessing, may prepare them to perform their duties 
in civil society, and embrace the doctrines and tes- 
timonies of truth. 

In the afternoon, a report was produced from the 
Committee to whom was referred the consideration 
of the condition and prospects of Nine Partner’s 
Boarding School. The result of the case was that 
the Meeting agreed to direct the committee, who 
have the care of that Institution, to continue the 
school as it now is, consisting of members and others 
ers, util the close of the summer session, which 
ends in the 10th month ; and then to render it select, 
with a discretionary power, to be exercised by the 
committee, to admit pupils one of whose parents are 
in membership, and where a desire is manifested to 
educate such children agreeably to the principles and 
practices of Friends. The seminary to be con- 
ducted upon this plan during the winter session, 
and as long afterwards as they find a reasonable 
prospect of sufficient encouragement, on the part of 
parents and guardians of youth, to defray the ex- 
penses, without involving the Yearly Meeting in 
any charge. But if by the close of the session in 
the spring of next year, it should be ascertained 
that the school, thus rendered select, cannot be sus- 
'ained without incurring a debt, which its own re- 
‘ources will not pay, the committee are directed to 
close the school, and dispose of the premises on 
‘he most favourable terms they can procure. 

_ In the course of this day, a suggestion was made 
oy the committee on the Baltimore conference, and 
agreed to by the Yearly Meeting, that the delegates 
*Ppointed by the several Yearly Meetings, should 
aa FY the same city, Baltimore, on the first 
ae aan in the Fifth month 1851, notice of 
as agreed to insert in all the epistles. 

. On 6th day the 3ist, the reports of severa) com- 
ipsa received, including that relative to the 
aa an in the discipline, and acted upon 
Se . ing. The exact purport of these changes 

best shown by the extracts from the minutes, 
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which will probably come to hand in a few days. 
Fifteen hundred copies of the extracts were directed 
to be printed for the information of their mem- 
bers. 

An epistle from the Yearly Meeting of North 
Carolina came to hand in time to be read before 
the conclusion of the meeting; and essays ot 
epistles addressed to all the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends on this continent, as well as to those of 
London and Dublin, being produced by the com- 
mittee appointed for that service, they were ap- 
proved and directed to be forwarded to those meet- 
ings respectively. 

The various subjects which engaged the attention 
of Friends, having been disposed of in a comforta- 
ble and harmonious manner, the meeting quietly 
closed on the evening of the 31st. 





The efforts which have been made, both in Eng- 
land and the United States, to discover and rescue, 
if possible, Sir John Franklin and his company, 
having excited no ordinary degree of attention, it 
is presumable that the brief notice which we have 
given this week, of the various attempts hitherto 
made to discover a passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific by a northern route, will prove accept- 
able to some of our readers. 

It may be fairly considered that the question 
whether a N. W. passage to India, available for 
practical purposes, has any existence, has been 
sufficiently answered in the negative. The hard- 
ships endured in these hazardous enterprises, and 
the lives which have been sacrificed in these efforts 
to promote the interests of commerce, from the disas- 
trous adventure of Sir Hugh Willoughby, to the pro- 
bably no less disastrous one of Sir John Franklin, 
furnish an impressive admonition to the British na- 
tion to spread her sails over seas less exposed to 
the rigor of perpetual winter. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that any prospects of commercial advantage 
can justify the nations of a temperate climate in 
exposing themselves, or those under their control, 
to the danger of spending ten months of the year 
in an atmosphere ranging from zero of Farenheit 
to a temperature many degrees below the point at 
which mercury will freeze. 

It is to be hoped that instead of wasting their 
treasures in fruitless endeavors to find a passage to 
India, through the icebergs, and rock bound chan- 
nels of the frigid zone, the efforts of the maritime 
world may be directed to the formation of a ship 
canal from the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific Ocean. 
This is an enterprise the difficulties of which can 
be anticipated, and the expense approximatively 
computed. And in the accomplishment of this 
enterprise, no inhospitable climate need be 
braved. 
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We furnish our readers this week with the first 
moiety of a memoir respecting one of Nature’s highly 
gifted sons, who rose to eminence with slender op- 
portunities of instruction, by the force of genius. 
We should gladly hope that the friend to whom we 
are indebted for this communication, will not forget 
us ; but will enrich some of our future numbers with 
his selections, or the products of his pen. 


THE VARIOUS ARCTIC EXPEDITIONs, r 
A NORTHERN PASSAGE TO INDIA, 


The fate of Sir John Franklin is a subject of, 
liveliest interest throughout the civilized World 
He has now been absent more than six years 5.) 
although every possible effort has been map .. 
discover his whereabouts, to succor and assist bin 
—thus far his fate is a mystery. The conten 
plated departure from our shores of “ the Grin... 
Expedition,” commanded by Lieut. De Hayoy ;, 
calculated to impart additional interest to ,), 
subject, and to mingle with our anxiety in rely, 
to the veteran navigator and explorer, a feelins ,, 
concern and sympathy for the officers and wey. 
the American Navy, who have engaged in ay ‘ a 
of such genuine humanity. It may not be jn, 
propriate therefore at the present time, to glan. 
fora moment at the various Expeditions jy: 
have been organized with reference to the gr 
problem. The earliest expedition of the ki: 
was that of Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was x», 
by Queen Elizabeth to discover a North East pas 
sage to India, and who perished with all his crew, ; 
the Northern Ocean. Various attempts hay: 
since been made to reach the “rich Cathay.” 
either by the N. E., N., or N. W. passage. Anis 
spection of an artificial globe of the earth, or thy 
portion of a map on a globular projection whic 
comprises the Arctic regions, will show the er. 
paratively short distance, and the ease with whic) 
the passage might be effected, either to the Nori 
West, around the Northern coast of America, 
return South through Bebring’s Strait into tt: 
Pacific ; or, to the North East across the Nort. 
ern part of Europe and Siberia, through the sam 
Strait, which separates Asia from America, wer 
the Polar regions not blocked by eternal bars « 
ice, as the failure of every expedition, down : 
the present time, has sufficiently proven. 

Cabot, it is said, penetrated Hudson’s Bay in 
1496—being only four years after the first voysg 
of Columbus. Frobishier, also, entered Huds: 
Bay in 1577. Davis, in 1587, discovered th: 
Strait which bears his name, leading to Bafis: 
Bay. Hudson, in 1610, discovered the Stas @ 
and Bay called after him. Baffin, in 1616, ds 
covered the eastern part of the Bay called afte 
_|him. On the western side of Baflin’s Bay, |. 
74 30 north, long. 80 deg. west, he discover 
Lancaster Sound, but did not examine it far—av: 
it is through this Sound that the greatest distaness 
have been run, and the greatest hopes entertaite: 
of ultimately finding a passage to the westwar 
In 1746, Ellis attempted the passage throug! 
Lancaster Sound. In 1773, Capt. Phipps (le" 
Mulgrave,) was sent by the British governm® 
to Spitzbergen, but he could not reach fartbe? 
North, than about 81 deg. In 1778, Cook * 
tempted the passage from the Pacific, throw: 
Behring’s Strait, to the North East, but 
stopped by the ice in lat, 71 deg. north, long 1 
deg. west. 































































































Marriep,— At Friends’ Meeting House, Lick- 
creek, Orange co., Indiana, on the 22nd ult., Jo- 
sepH Newsom, of Sandcreek, Bartholomew co., to 
Exizasetu HotLowe nt, of the former place. 

——, On 5th day the 16th ult., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, North Street, Cayuga co., N. Y., Mason 
Antuony to ApicarL F. UnpexuiLt, both of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. 





Diep,—At her residence, Troy, Miami co., Ohio, 
on the 23rd ult, Racuex, wife of [saac Pearson, in 
the 47th year of her age, a member of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, At his residence on Yonge Street, Canada, 
on the 25th of 3rd month last, Extas Roeers, in 
the 44th year of his age. During his illness, his 
mind was clothed with love, and he ex ressed his 
confidence and trust in the mercy of God, in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord--adding that it was only through 
unmerited mercy that he was saved. 

, Of pulmonary consumption, on the 22nd 
ult., at the residence of his father near Canton, In- 
diana, Cuarwes, only surviving son of Henry Wil- 
son, aged 17 years, a member of Blue River Month- 
ly Meeting. He bore a protracted illness with pa- 
tience and resignation, and his surviving friends 
have hope in his death. 

, On the 20th of Second month last, at his 
residence near Leesburg, Highland county, Ohio, 
Jos1an Hunt, in the 61st year of his age, a worthy 
member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. His dis- 
ease was of a painful and lingering character, but 
he was enabled to bear it with patience and resig- 
nation. He spoke of his departure with composure, 
saying that his day’s work was done, and that he 
believed there was a mansion prepared for him, 
where, through adorable mercy, he would be ac- 
cepted of the Lord. 

——, At her residence, Wilmington, Del., on the 
20th ult., after a lingering illness of nearly three 
months, Esruer Stapzer, in the 62nd year of her 
age, a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 











WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West-town, will meet in Philadelphia on 
Sixth day afternoon, the 14th inst., at 3 o'clock. 
The Committee on Instruction to meet at 10 o’clock, 
on the morning of the same day. The Visiting 
Committee assemble at the School, on Seventh day 
afternoon, the 8th inst. 

Tuomas Kruser, Clerk, 

Philada., 6th mo. Ist, 1850. 





In proportion as men are cringing and servile 
to their superiors, they are generally imperious 
and overbearing to their inferiors. 

Dillwyn. 
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In 1818, the British government fitted out two 
expeditions, —one with two vessels under Captain 
Buchan, to attempt a passage over the pole into 
the Pacific, which, if it could be sccomplished, 
would be the shortest ; and the other under Capt. 
Ross, with two vessels, to try the North West pas- 
sage through Davis's Strait, Baffin’s Bay, into 
Frozen Ocean, and through Behring’s Strait 


> tothe Pacific. Capt. Buchan in July, 1818, 


al 


reached lat. 80 30, where he was three weeks fro- 
zen fast, and returned to England October 1818. 
Capt. Ross, in August, 1818, reached about lati- 
tude 76° N. in long. 165° 30 W. He did not, 
however, follow up the western route, but onthe 
eastern side of Baffin’s Bay, he reached lat. 77° 
and was compelled to return on account of the ice, 
October 1, 1818. In 1819, the British govern- 
ment sent Lieut. Parry with the barques Hecla 
and Griper, the latter commanded by Lieut. Lid- 
den, into Baffin’s Bay. He penetrated Lancaster 
Sound to Barrow’s Strait, and after a most zeal- 
ous and faithful examination of the Polar Sea, he 
wintered (if winter it may be called, which com- 
prises ten months of the year, ) at Melville Island 
in latitude 75° N., longitude 110° W.; and hav- 
ing passed, on the 10th September, 1819, the 
longitude of 110° West, the first step in the scale 
of rewards, the crews obtained the prize of £5000 
from Parliament. Parry remained frozen in Mel- 
ville Island from the first part of October, 1819, 
until the first of August in the following year; 
and on the 16th of that month, in lat. 74 28 N., 
he reached long. 113° 46 min. 33 sec. West, be- 
ing the most westerly point gained in the Polar 
Sea from the eastward. He returned to Leith 
October 29, 1820. Parry again sailed with the 
Hecla and Fury, May,1821, provisioned for several 
years; but after encountering great difficulties, 
he was compelled to return, October, 1822. In 
May, 1824, the British government sent out 
another expedition, under Parry and Lyon ; but 
after great hardships, with terrible storms among 
icebergs, which occasioned the loss of the Fury, 
Parry returned in the Hecla to England, with 
both crews, October, 1825. 

If ever man deserved success it was Parry. In 
1827 the Admiralty sent him in his well tried, 
favorite Hecla, toreach the North Pole. He took 
on board reindeer and iceboats at Lapland. May 
27th he left his vessel in the ice at Spitzbergen ; 
sailed with his boats June 21st through an open 
sea. Left his boats on the 24th, and began his 
Journey over the ice, towards the Pole, until he 
reached lat. 82, 45, 15 N, 
_ Finding the ice every where broken, and driv- 
ing to the southward, he was compelled to relin- 
= the attempt, and to return to his ship, which 
od reached, after an absence from her of sixty- 

ne days. 
aan Parry and Ross, from the eastward, 
nt on to effect a passage, Capt. Beechy 
¢ Blossom, from the Pacific, through Beh- 


ring’s Strait, was attempting it from the West- 
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ward, and Capt. Franklin, co-operating in the 
arduous task, by exploring the Northern coast of 
America. He had in 1825, reached the ocean in 
about the 70th lat., and found it fronted by a 
barren wall of rocks, from long. 115 deg., west, 
the point at which Parry had stopped, to 150° 
west, and Capt. Beechy having sailed from the 
Pacific, through Behring’s Strait and the Polar 
Sea, to 154 deg. west, lefta space of only four 
degrees of longitude unexplored, or ninety-four 
miles in that latitude, 70 deg. north. 

Although the results of these Arctic Expedi- 
tions have demonstrated the impossibility of a 
passage through the Polar Sea, either to the east- 
ward or the westward, at least for all practical 
purposes, in a region which can only be naviga- 
ble for about two months of the year, that is, 
from the last of July until the early part of Octo- 
ber, after which the ice closes rapidly, yet, they 
have been valuable, in other respects, among 
which is the determination of the Northern coast 
of America—except, perhaps, a very short space 
—and in the words of an able writer on the sub- 
ject, “The whole enterprise is a monument of 
perseverance, hardiness and courage, as well as of 
intelligence and skill, highly honorable to the 
British nation.””—Penn. Inq. 





SCHOOLS IN ANTIGUA. 


Extracts from letters of C. Alexander. 


We have before alluded to the efforts of pious 
missionaries having been signally blessed in some 
parts we have travelled over; here again we 
must bear testimony to their usefulness. Much 
good is to be attributed to their exertions, the 
Moravians and Wesleyans especially, in this 
island, who pay unremitting attention to the 
education of the young, persevering through all 
the difficulties they have to encounter, which, in 
some instances, are not a few. It is a most de- 
lightful and cheering sight to visit the schools 
and look on the rows of shoeless children, with 
their little black faces beaming with intelligence 
and animation and youthful happiness. We have 
been exceedingly gratified since coming to Anti- 
gua in the Moravian institutions of this kind ; 
they have one about three miles from the city, 
called Cedar Hall, for training boys designed as 
future teachers. At present there are seventeen, 
from eight to thirteen years of age, who are being 
brought up to habits of industry and order: it 
appears young to decide on their employment for 
more mature years, but from the too often inju- 
rious and contaminating influences which the 
children here are exposed to, more hope is enter- 
tained of their turning out well if entirely under 
the care of the missionaries from an early age. 
They appear to receive an excellent education, 
and those about them have their hearts in the 
work. The superintendent and his wife, we un- 
derstood, have no salary, but board with the 
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children; and one of them told us with great 
simplicity, ‘that they had food and raiment, and 
were therewith content.’ Two hours, morning 
and afternoon, are devoted to manual labour, 
when the two instructors by turns work with them. 
We saw the boys preparing a piece of land on the 
side of a hill for the cultivation of arrow-root or 
Palma Christi (castor-oil plant), one of which it 
was intended to try, hoping in this way to add 
something to their funds, which occasionally fall 
short. The little fellows had their hoes and 
seemed to be really enjoying their occupation. 
Two groups looked most thoroughly happy in 
trying to heave out of the ground each a large 
stone they had met with, and which with their 
might and main they were endeavouring to raise: 
they might perhaps have been stimulated to extra 
exertion by the presence of strangers, but boy- 
like, they seemed to be pleased with the feat they 
were thus performing with some difficulty. On 
First-day afternoon we went to the sabbath school 
belonging to the same denomination, and we have 
scarcely witnessed anything of a similar kind in 
these lands, that has produced such heart-stirring 
feclings of interest and delight. There were 
more than 300 girls and adults assembled in a 
plain substantial chapel, being taught; and above 
200 boys and men in the school-room attached. 
The teachers meet regularly on Third-day eve- 
nings, when a short scripture lesson is selected 
for the following week, on which an explanation 
is given, and the young persons questioned, that 
they may quite understand themselves what they 
have to teach. They are also encouraged some- 
times to make any inquiries they incline to respect- 
ing scripture truths. Between fifty and sixty 
usually thus meet weekly, and it was very pleas- 
ing to learn that they do not like to omit their 
attendance if it is possible to be there. The 
names of the little absentees were called over, and 
the teacher of the class to which they belonged 
was required to assign a reason, which if not 
known, a call was requested to be made, and re- 
port given next time: a most excellent plan to 
keep together the numbers and promote an inter- 
est between teachers and taught. On First-day 
we also called at the Wesleyan school, where 
about 250 children were receiving instruction in 
a large room under the chapel. 

“The Moravians have nine schools in this 
island, in which more than 800 are educated. 
G. and I went two miles into the country to be 
present at an examination of one that had been 
opened only twelve months, and the performance 
of the children was good for the time, and the 
examination well-managed by one of their mis- 
sionaries. There were fifty-eight of them there, 
and several of the parents. The master appeared 
a very suitable one for his office: he is a black, 
and all his pupils of the same complexion, or 
coloured. I was much concerned to find that for 
want of funds, a mistress (who is also black,) and 


who had been teaching the girls needlework, had 
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the last few weeks been discontinued, though ., 
had received only two and a-half dollars q month. 
The children pay for their schooling in al} 44, 
schools conducted by the Moravians, who enforos 
with considerable success, this practice more than 
other bodies. The sabbath-scholars are also oy. 
pected to bring a half-penny a week, which assis, 
the missionary expenses, and at the end of , 
month, such are entitled to a small magazine 
We passed one morning very pleasantly at the 
Micho schools here, and then inspected the Nop. 
mal school belonging to the same charity. Foyy. 
teen young men and two young women wer 
being instructed for teachers: there is an exce). 
lent master, and we think such an institutiog 
likely to be productive of incalculable benegs. 
The pupils were all black or colored persons, anj 
from different islands, and many excellent teach. 
ers have been sent from thence. There are two 
orphan asylums here, where a certain number of 
girls of this description are boarded, educated and 
trained for domestics under the care of comnit. 
tees. One belonging to the Wesleyans, where 
two or three very pious and devoted Christians 
superintend the whole, is decidedly the better, and 
we hear that some young persons, who in all 
probability would have been lost to society, have 
become useful and exemplary servants. But like 
all the other schools their expenditure exceeds 
the income, occasioned partly from the depression 
of the times, which prevents, as the old sub- 
scribers are removed, an equal succession being 
kept up, and in consequence, they have been 
obliged to curtail the number of inmates. This 
falling off in the support of schools you will be 
more able to account for, when I mention that 
for some little time past, sixpence a day is the 
usual pay for an able-bodied labourer, and others 
earn four-pence: it is true they have, many of 
them, a small house of their own, and some 4 
piece of land attached, on which some provisions 
can be grown; but on this island, where they 
often suffer from long droughts as at this mo- 
ment, there is not the same benefit as in other 
places we have visited, derived from this circum- 
stance. Now, with such wages where there 1s 4 
large family, there cannot be much to spare for 
schooling, and had not some of the industrious 
peasantry laid by a little in more prosperous 
times, they would have been worse off. Some 
advice on this head was being given the other 
evening where a number of people were collected, 
and they were recommended not to spend their 
earnings in any way improperly, but rather to 
‘lay by for a rainy day..—When one man, with 
a jet black face, very archly said, ‘ Yes, sir, very 
true, but we no get enough in dry day, to put by 
for rainy one!’ This, poor creatures! is tru’y 
the case, and much must be attributed to that 
inconsistent and erucl Act of 1846! This a 
semblage of persons was asked if they had any- 
thing they wished to say to those like pre 
selves in England ; when another replied, ‘Te 
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buy slave-sugar, that mixed with blood, 

eee Antigas, no blood in that now, massa!’ 
(One clergyman mentioned that he knew of more 
than 200 infant scholars who had lately been de- 
rived of instruction, because means could not be 
obtained to earry on the schools, and that from 


' the very low rate of wages, many cannot really 
pay for their children’s schooling, though he 


F requires 


only one penny a week for each child.” 
Oe London Friend. 





R eport of the Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 


2 
fs 


ee Aan a 


Meeting, respecting Indian Affairs. 


The Committee for the Gradual Civilization 
and Improvement of the Indian Natives, Report : 

That during the past year they have continued 
their endeavours to promote the welfare of this 
interesting people, and although their unsettle- 
ment in regard to the form of their government 
has had an unfavourable tendency, yet we hope 
the care bestowed upon them has been useful. 

Our friend Ebenezer Worth, who had for some 
years been acceptably engaged among them, be- 
lieving the time for his release to be come, has 
returned home, and Solomon and Susan Lukens, 
and Sarah Eastlack, feeling their minds engaged 
to reside at Tunessassah, and aid in carrying out 
the concern of the Yearly Meeting, and being ap- 
proved by the Committee, they accordingly re- 
moved there last autumn. 

By the report of a deputation who visited the 
Settlement in the Eleventh month last, and also 
by a letter recently received from thence, we are 


_ informed, that a school has been opened by Sarah 
_ Eastlack, in a building erected about half a mile 


_ learned to knit, besides attending to the usual 
_ literary studies. 


_assah to employ a suitable teacher, and have a 


ree Oe 


» went, and evinced considerable desire for the 


| Natives, relative to the manner in which the 


from the farm belonging to Friends, which ap- 
pears to be conducted in a satisfactory manner. 
There are thirty-eight scholars on the list, twenty- 
two boys and sixteen girls, and the average atten- 
dance is about ten. Some of the girls had 


‘The Indians at Horse Shoe Bend having ap- 
plied for aid in supporting a school in their settle- 


education of their children, the Committee deemed 
it advisable to authorize the Friend at Tuness- 


school opened and conducted at our expense, 
under his supervision. 


Dissatisfaction having arisen among the 


chiefs administered the affairs of the nation, a 
change has been made in the form of their gov- 
ernment, and the officers are now elected by the 
people. There is, however, a considerable party 
who are attached to the old mode of managing 
their concerns, and evince a decided opposition to 
the new. In consequence of this state of things, 
much unsettlement and distraction have been 


produced, not only tending to retard their im- 
provement and to increase their difficulties, but 


in various ways 
Under these trying circumstances, the sympathy 
of the Committee has been much drawn toward 





affecting them injuriously. 


them, and we believe their present situation, as 
fully as at any former period, demands the tender 
feeling and aid of Friends. 

By the Report of a Committee appointed to 


examine and settle the accounts of our Treasurer, 


it appears that he has in his hands securities for 
$5900, and $1795.28 in cash, of which sum 
$x00 has been drawing interest since Sixth month 
last. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Committee. Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 11th, 1850. 





CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE AMONG THE WORKING- 
PEOPLE. 


At the annual festival of the Ipswich Museum 
in December last, some of the most eminent nat- 
uralists of the age attended, as Professors Owen, 
Sedgwick, and Henslow, Captain Ibbetson, Messrs. 
Bowerbank, Waterhouse, and Gould. It was 
stated that the Museum is one of natural history, 
intended chiefly for the working-classes, and that 
it received last year 65,000 visits. It seems to 
be the result of a happy harmony of feeling be- 
tween the upper and working-classes at Ipswich, 
much special gratitude being due, we believe, to 
the public-spirited family of the Ransomes of that 
town, as well as to the late sincerely-lamented 
Bishop of Norwich. Mr. Bowerbank stated the 
following curious particulars as an encouragement 
to those who connect themselves with such insti- 
tutions :—‘ It had been,’ he said, ‘ his good for- 
tune since the age of eighteen to be connected, 
until within a very short period, with a society of 
a similar description : he alluded to the old Mathe- 
matical Society of Spitalfields. In 1717, a few 
poor handloom weavers associated together, for 
the purpose of studying mathematics and natural 
history. These men used, after their daily la- 
bour in the summer-time, to pass into the fields 
and pursue the objects of their peculiar re- 
searches. Others, during the meeting of the 
society, were assiduously studying mathematics 
under the assistance of those better skilled in the 
science than themselves. The result of it was, 
not only the establishment of a high degree of 
good order among thera, but it led to the benefit- 
ing of the community at large, by the scientific 
results which could never have been contemplated 
from the first association of such a body of mer. 
He would mention one or two instances in con- 
nection with that little society. We were all 
familiar with the admirable Euclid, published by 
Simson. ‘ Simson’s Euclid” was to this day one 
of the best introductory works in mathematics. 
Now, Simson was a poor labouring weaver of 
Spitalfields. He acquired the whole of his 
mathematical knowledge after the labours of the 
day had passed, in the bosom of the little society 
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to which allusion had been made; and after the 
publication of his work he still pursued his craft 
as a handloom weaver; but he was subsequently 
appointed Professor of Mathematics at the Mili- 
tary College at Woolwich. The use of achromatic 
glasses in telescopes was suggested by a Spital- 
fields weaver, John Hall, a member of the Mathe- 
inatical Society. The elder Dolland was a men- 
ber of that society, and the suggestion was imme- 
diately adopted by him, and subsequently carried 
out to the extent which had produced for us the 
unrivalled combinations which we now possess 
in our microscopes and telescopes.” —Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 


The writer of the preceding account has con- 
founded two very different characters. The author 
of “Simson’s Euclid’? was Robert Simson, who re- 
ceived a liberal education, and graduated as Doctor 
of Medicine, at the University of Glasgow. Having 
a fondness for mathematics, he pursued his studies 
in that line ; and was chosen Mathematical Profes- 
sor there. He died in 1765, at the age of 70. He 
translated the Elements of Euclid from the original 
Greek, accompanied with copious explanatory and 
critical notes. He also published a treatise on 
Conic Sections. He was distinguished for an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the ancient languages, and a 
profound knowledge of the Ancient Geometry, 
rather than for originality of genius. 

The Spitalfields weaver, was Thomas Simpson ; 
the names of both these writers being spelled as I 
have written them, who was about filteen years 
younger than Dr. Simson, and who was indebted 
for the eminence which he attained, to the force of 
native genius, aided by indefatigable application. 
The education bestowed upon him by his father, 
extended but little beyond the art of reading; yet 
with the assistance of a few books, he soon became 
qualified, not only to impart instruction in the 
Mathematical sciences, but to appear as an author. 
He wrote a number of works, on different branches 
of Mathematics ; and may be fairly ranked amongst 
the best mathematical authors of the time in which 
he lived. He died in 1761, in the fifty-first year of 
his age. Ep. 





(From Somerville’s Physical Geography.) 
ANTARCTIC LANDS. 


The south polar lands are equally voleanic, and 
as deeply ice-bound, as those to the north. Vic- 
toria Land, which from its extent seems to form 
part of a continent, was discovered by Sir James 
Ross, who commanded the expedition sent by the 
British government in 1839 to ascertain the posi- 
tion of the south magnetic pole. This extensive 
tract lies under the meridian of New Zealand ; 
Jape North, its most northern point, is situate in 
70° 31’ S. lat., and 165° 28’ E.long. To the 
west of that cape the northern coast of this new 
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land terminates in perpendicular ice-cliff; 
200 to 500 feet high, stretching as far as ¢ 
ean reach, with a chain of grounded iceberos ‘ 
tending for miles from the base of the elif. i 
of tabular form, and varying in size from ae 
nine or ten miles in circumference. A lofty 
range of peaked mountains rises in the inte,;,, 
at Cape North, covered with unbroken snow, oy), 
relieved from uniform whiteness by shadows pro 
duced by the undulations of the surface, The 
indentations of the coast are filled with jcc mene 
hundreds of feet thick, which makes it impossjjjj, 
to land. To the east of Cape North the cogs 
trends first to S. E. by E. and then in a soy), 
erly direction to 78}° of S. lat., at which point ; 
suddenly bends to the east, and extends in on 
continuous vertical ice-cliff to an unknown dix. 
tance in that direction. The first view of Viet), 
ria Land is described as most magnificent,  « (jp 
the 11th of January, 1841, in about latitude 7): 
S. and longitude 171° E., the Antarctic con; 
nent was first seen, the general outline of whic) 
at once indicated its voleanic character, rising 
steeply from the ocean in a stupendous mountaip. 
range, peak above peak enveloped in perpetus! 
snow, and clustered together in countless groups 


’ fron 
he ete 


resembling a vast mass of crystallization, which, | 


as the sun’s rays were reflected on it, exhibited , 
scene of such unequalled magnificence and syle. 
dour as would baffle all power of language ty 
portray, or give the faintest conception of. (x: 
very remarkable peak, in shape like a huge ers 
tal of quartz, rose to the height of 7807 feet, 
another to 9096, and a third to 8444 feet abore 
the level of the sea. From these peaks ridges 
descended to the coast, terminating abruptly in 
bold capes and promontories, whose stcep escary- 
ments, affording shelter to neither ice nor snor, 
alone showed the jet black lava or basalt, whic: 
reposed beneath the mantle of eternal frost’ 
- +. “On the 28th, in lat. 77° 31’ and long, 
167° 1’, the burning voleano, Mount Erebus, ws 
discovered, covered with ice and snow from its 
base to its summit, from which a dense colum 
of black smoke towered high above the vther 
numerous lofty cones and crateriferous peal 
with which this extraordinary land is studded 
from the 72d to the 78th degree of latituie. 
Its height above the sea is 12,367 feet, ani 
Mount Terror, an extinct crater near to it, whic 
has doubtless once given vent to fires beneat!, 
attains an altitude little inferior, being 1,“ 
feet in height, and ending in a cape, from whit) 
a vast barrier of ice extended in an easter 
direction, checking all farther progress sou 
This continuous perpendicular wall of ice, ‘8 
ing in height from 200 to 100 feet, its suum 
presenting an almost unvarying level out-live,¥ 
traced for 300 miles, when the pack-ice obstru 
ed all farther progress.” 

The vertical cliff in question forms 1 “°™ 
pletely solid mass of ice about 1000 feet thie 


the greater part of which is below the surface i 
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flow from every iceberg during the summer. 
' The whole of this country is beyond the pale of 
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ee 
the sea; there is not the smallest appearance of | inserted in Appendix XXIV., and Atlas. Al- 
a fissure throughout its whole extent, and the in-| though I have never received any acknowledg- 
tensely blue sky beyond, indicated plainly the | ment of their receipt from him personally, yet I 
at distance to which the ice-plains reach south- have heard of their having reached his hands a 
ward. Gigantic icicles hang from every project- few months prior to his Antarctic cruise.” }— 
ing point of the icy cliff, showing that it some- Wilkes’s « Narrative of the U. S. Exploring 
times thaws in these latitudes, although in the | Expedition,” vol. ij., p. 281-2. 
month of February, which corresponds with 
August in England, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
did not rise above 14° at noon. In the North 
Polar Ocean, on the contrary, streams of water 































REMINISCENCES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN PRO- 
GRESS WEST. 

Mr. Darby, one of the most scientific Geogra- 
phers in the world, thus relates in the National 
Intelligencer, a little reminiscence of his own, in 
relation to North American Progress. It illus- 
trates most forcibly the wonderful rapidity and 
power of that National growth, which has borne 
us from Atlantic to Pacific Shores. 

“ This paper was on the point of being closed, 
when a friend put into my hands two public pa- 
pers, one headed ‘Alta California, San Francisco, 
Nov. 29, 1849,’ the other, ‘The Panama Echo, 
December 8, 1849.” These well printed papers 
issued on the Pacifie shores of North America, 
awakened in my mind memories of the past of 
such burning interest that I could not resist re- 
cording a few incidents more germane to my sub- 
ject, and which | give without apology. 

‘¢ A mere child, between six and seven, I was 
taken over the mountains to the then little known 
West. Iwas there when (1786) was commenced 
the first public newspaper, the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette, by Scull & Boyd, ever printed beyond the 
Appalachian Mountains, on the immense regions 
of North America, now the domains of the Uni- 
ted States. Col. Thomas Stokeley, of Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, sent me, then just entering 
my twelfth year, acopy of that Gazette. Thus I 
have lived to read, at the extremes of a period of 
sixty-four years, such testimonials of the progress 
of the great Anglo-Saxon Nation of North Ameri- 
ca. Great in its vast augmentation of numbers, 
but inecomparably greater in moral, intellectual, 
political, and legal, as well as in wealth and phy- 
sical improvement. When my parents and their 
little ones reached Besontown, near Uniontown, 
Fayette county, Penn., we received news of sav- 
age murders near Wheeling, and were arrested by 
the danger of the Redstone Bank of the Monon- 
gahela, and were there when the report reached 
that place of the surrender of Cornwallis. The 
place now Brownsville, was then Chaffinche’s 
Ford. On that line oflatitude, Uniontown, with 
perhaps a dozen cabins, was the most Western of 
civilized towns then existing on the continent of 
North America. Can earthly history present 
another such change as has been made in North 
America in the pcriod here stated? Is that 
change for a moment in pause? No! With in- 
creasing impetus, itis moving. If no power less 
than Divine inspiration could have, at its com- 
mencement, anticipated the already accomplished 
results, no less power need now dare the predic- 
tion of what is to come.” —V. 4. & U.S. Gaz. 


vegetation : nO moss, not even a lichen, covers 
the barren soil where everlasting winter reigns. 
Parry’s Mountains, a lofty range, stretching south 
from Mount Terror to the 79th parallel, is the 
most southern land yet discovered. The South 
Magnetic Pole, one of the objects of the expedi- 
tion, is situate in Victoria Land, in 75° 5’ S. lat., 
and 154° 8’ E. long., according to Sir James C. 
Ross’s observations. 

Various tracts of land have been discovered 
near the Antarctic Circle, and within it, though 
none in so high a latitude as Victoria Land. 
Whether they form part of one large continent 
remains to be ascertained. Discovery ships sent 
by the Russian, French, and American govern- 
ments have increased our knowledge of these 
remote regions, and the spirited adventures of 
British merchants and captains of whalers have 
contributed quite as much. The land within the 
Antarctic Circle is generally volcanic, at least the 
coast-line, which is all that is yet known, and that, 
being covered with snow and ice, is destitute of 
vegetation. [The land described by Sir James 
Ross as Victoria Land, was, in fact, discovered 
by the U. 8S. Exploring Expedition, under the 
command of Charles Wilkes, Esq., U. 8. Navy. 
He says:—“That land does exist within the 
Antarctic Circle is now confirmed by the united 
testimony of both French and English naviga- 
tors. D'Urville, the celebrated French navigator, 
within a few days after land was seen by the 
three vessels of our squadron, reports that his 
boats landed on a small point of rocks, at the 
place . I suppose) which appeared accessible to 
us In Piner’s Bay, whence the Vincennes was 
driven by a violent gale; this he called Clarie 
Land, and testifies to his belief of the existence 
of a vast tract of land, where our view of it has 
left no doubt of its existence. Ross, on the other 
hand, penetrated to the latitude of 79° S. in the 
succeeding year, coasted for some distance along 
y lofty country connected with our Antarctic 
Continent, and establishes beyond all cavil the 
correctness of our assertion that we have discov- 
ered, not a range of detached islands, but a vast 
Antarctic Continent. How far Captain Ross 
was guided in his search by our previous dis- 
coveries will best appear by reference to the chart, 
with a full account of the proceedings of the 
squadron, which I sent to him, and which I have 
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036) FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


LINES BY AVIS HOWLAND. 


It is not when the parting breath 
We watch with anxious heart, 
It is not in the hour of death, 
When those we love depart; 
Nor yet when laid upon the bier, 
We follow slow the corse, 
Which leads us to their dwelling low— 
That most we feel their loss. 


When passed the last, sad, solemn rites, 
And dust to dust is gone, 

And in their wonted channel’d course 
The stream of life flows on; 

Oh! who can tell how drear the place 
Once filled by those most dear, 

When well-known scenes and local things 
And all but they, are here. 


This deep, this heartfelt loneliness, 
This quietness of grief, 

Falls heavier on our flowers of joy, 
Than tempests strong but brief. 

The whirlwinds tear the blossoms fair 
Yet still the stem may thrive, 

While a cold season’s withering blight, 
Scarce leaves the bloom alive. 


But as our earthly pleasures fade 
If plants of heavenly peace, 
Spring in our bosom’s wilderness 
And nurtured there, increase, 
May we not hope in time to come 
Our hearts will daily prove, 
That smitten friends are angels sent 
On errands full of love? 


Then seek not hours of sober grief 
Or sorrowing thoughts to shun, 
Until our hearts are brought, in truth 
To say, “ Thy will be done.” 
But grateful love for strokes like these 
Our hearts to God may warm, 
Perhaps He saw the gathering cloud 
And housed them from the storm. 


If in His own good time and way 
He sheltered these from ill, 
And in his mercy bless the blow 

To those remaining still ; 

May we not hope to join in Heaven, 
he song the blessed raise,— 
Almighty Lord, and King of Saints, 

How just and true thy ways ? 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


We have no European news to offer to our read- 
ers this week. 

The Compromise Bill was still under discussion 
when our latest intelligence from Washington was 
received. On the 3d inst., a proposed substitute for 
the first three sections of the bill, was laid on the 
table of the Senate. In this substitute it is proposed 
to authorize the President, upon certain conditions 
being agreed to by the people of California in con- 
vention, to issue his proclamation declaring the 
State of California admitted into the Union, upon an 
equal footing with the original states. One of these 
conditions is that the southern boundary of Cali- 
fornia shall be restricted to the parallel of 36° 30’, 
the Missouri Compromise line, which would reduce 
the state to little more than half its present area. 
It is also proposed that the country lying between 
this parallel of latitude and the line of Mexico, as 


fixed by the treaty of peace, shall be organize) ;,,. 
a territorial government, and when prepare; for 
admission, be received into the Union, with or yj», 
out slavery, as the people there may desire ,.. 
make known through their constitution. This a 
nifests a determination to afford an opportunisy , 
the introduction of slavery into Southern Calijy;,,. 
It seems also to indicate that the eventual exe),.;,. 
of the State, with its anti-slavery provisio: ok 
hopeless. 

A letter has been addressed by Hugh N. mini, 
delegate of New Mexico, to the people of that to, 
ritory, in which he makes heavy complaint again. 
the Government of the United States, on acco; a 
its neglect or refusal to admit him to a seat op 1}, 
floor of the House of Representatives, and to furnis), 
the territory with a civil organization. He strong\y 
protests against the effort to extend negro slayer; 
with its paralyzing influence, into the territory whic, 
is now free. He examines and exposes the claity o; 
Texas to a part of their territory, and complains ¢; 
their exposure, without adequate protection, to t}p 
hostility of the native tribes. He expresses a cop. 
viction that the great body of the people of the 
United States love justice, and sympathize wi) 
them. ‘My advice,” says he, “is to appeal y 
them to avert the mischiefs plotted by intriguing 
politicians and sordid speculators, and for the presen; 
rely upon yourselves; assert your rights by the esta. 
blishment of a State government, interdicting 
slavery: gird yourselves up to resist its introductin 
into your territory as a whole, or into any part, by 
means of dismemberment; and the time will come 
when the masses of the Union will rally round your 
cause, and enable you to defy and defeat all the 
machinations of your enemies.” 

The two vessels, the Advance and the Rescue. 
designed to renew the search for Sir Sohn Frant- 
lin, have sailed from New York, under the com: 
mand of Lieut. De Haven. The number of officers 
and men is thirty-five. The commander is in- 
structed to avoid running the vessels into such po- 
sitions as to endanger their being blocked up by tle 
ice during the ensuing winter; and, if possible, no! 
to spend more than one winter in the arctic regions 

The Nashville Convention assembled at that place 
on the 3d inst; but from the meagre accounts yet 
received, it appears as though a few only of the 
States of the Union are represented. The Presi- 
dent, upon taking his seat, declared that the object 
of the convention was not to dissolve but to preserve 
the Union. Time will show. 

The suit of the state of Pennsylvania against the 
Wheeling and Belmont Bridge Company, on ac- 
count of an alleged obstruction to the navigation 0 
the Ohio, by means of a suspension bridge acros 
that river, was argued before the Supreme Court «' 
the United States last week, and the case was! 
ferred, for further examination, to Chancellor Wa: 
worth, of New York. 

A steamboat exploded, on the 28th ult., two or 
three miles below St. Louis, by which twenty-tive 
lives are supposed to have been lost: and abou! 
forty persons seriously injured, many of whom are 
not expected to recover. 

After the preceding summary was put in type; 
the arrival of the steamship America, at Halilas, 
on the 4th instant, was announced. That vessel 
left Liverpool on the 25th ult. The news, which 's 
seven days later than that previously received, 

resents some interesting points, but came 100 
te for insertion this week. 
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